A  CHILD AMID   THE  THEATER

his parent appeared smilingly before the curtain and as-
sured him that he was still very much alive,

ProhimuVwS business prospered. He began to build up
trade in the adjoining country. With a load of samples
strapped behind his buggy, he traveled about. He
usually took one of his older sons along. While he drove,
the boy often held a prompt-book and the father would
rehearse his parts. Out across those quiet Ohio fields
would come the thrilling words of "The Robbers/'
"Intfomar/1 "Love and Intrigue/' or any of the many
plays that the amateur company performed in Sandusky.

He even mixed the drama with business. Frequently
after selling a bill of goods he would be requested by a
customer, who knew of his ability, to recite or declaim a
speech from one of the well-known German plays.

It was on his return from one of these expeditions that
Henry Frohman was greeted with the tidings that a
third son had come to bear his name. When he entered
that little frame house the infantile Charles had made his
first entrance on the stage of life. It was June 17, 1860,
a time fateful in the history of the country, for already
the storm-clouds of the Civil War were brooding. It was
pregnant with meaning for the American theater, too,
because this lusty baby was to become its Napoleon.

Almost before Charles was able to walk his wise and
far-seeing mother, with a pride and responsibility that
maintained the best traditions of the mothers in Israel,
began to realize the restrictions and limitations of the
Sandusky life.

"These boys of ours/' she said to the husband, "have
no future here. They must be educated in New York.
Their careers lie there/1
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